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Foreword 


by E. R. Hunter 


Joseph James Akston’s exhibition is timely because 
his unique blending of two styles, Surrealism and Ex¬ 
pressionism, is new and very much alive. His aesthetic 
position is quite clear. He is a highly subjective artist 
who paints a world that exists only in his imagination. 
Yet his creations point to something real. The world of 
the inner self that Akston depicts may be larger, more 
basic and therefore more real than the everyday world 
we accept without question. 

Akston’s satirical distortions of animals have added 
a new twist to Surrealism, an art style that abolished 
the last traces of the canons of beauty established by 
the classicists. The creatures that he paints seem to be¬ 
long to some past era, millions of years ago, or to some 
other planet. In any case, they parody the thoughts and 
actions of human beings of today. 

Akston has established a new relationship between 
man and things. His work represents a modern mind’s 
search for a deeper connection between man and crea¬ 
tive nature. The objects that emerge in his magic world 
are symbols of a primitive nature mythology in which 
the separation between man and nature is abolished 
and Orpheus and Pan hold sway. Since Akston’s true 
subject is natural man, he humanizes rather than dis¬ 
torts as he works. Expressionist-Surrealists such as he 
carry the emphasis of personality to its greatest extreme. 
Such manifestations of self-expression are precious doc¬ 
uments. The Surrealist style raises certain problems. Al¬ 
ready there is a counter movement against some of its 
ingredients: self-expression, expressionism, romanticism 
and emotionalism. This situation adds to the excitement 
of the present exhibition. Akston could be called a 
romantic, but as a satirist, he is never sentimental. 

Akston’s works are full of fantasy, imagination and 
intuition, all romantic qualities with a basic appeal to 
mankind. His most fantastic oils are really drawings, 
done with a palette knife and enamel paint. He seldom 
if ever uses a brush. 

Akston’s most poetic works are his undersea land¬ 
scapes, complete with their own suns, moons, prehistoric 
plants and animals. These oils on paper are a real con¬ 
tribution to Surrealist iconography. Akston’s use of 
strange metaphors follow Surrealist innovations in liter¬ 
ature and painting. For him, animals are really people. 
In other works, described in the following essay on 


Akston by Gordon Brown, the figures are likened to 
letters of an alphabet. 

Akston hints, by means of the forms creatures take 
in his paintings and the text of his just-published prose- 
poem, The Beginning of the Beginning , that he is de¬ 
picting the primordial past. In this connection it is inter¬ 
esting to note that psychoanalysts claim the existence of 
a collective unconscious which still stores ancient mem¬ 
ories of the images that have defined reality since the 
beginning of life on earth. At this level, deeper than the 
personal unconscious, man’s unity with animals and 
things is restored. As Rilke once said, “Everything that 
links men and things has withdrawn into the depths.” 

Since his comparatively recent entry into the field of 
sculpture Akston has departed drastically from Sur¬ 
realist-Expressionism, following mainly two directions: 
Figurative and Constructivist. 

Human figures predominate in his somewhat Rodin- 
esque impressionist style. Only two or three examples 
show Surrealist tendencies, as when he represents a man 
as a single leg with only one foot. Just as his paintings 
often refer to prehistoric times, so do his sculptures of 
ancient cities in ruins. His current interest in modern 
cities has led him to follow a Constructivist style per¬ 
fectly adapted to sculptural renditions of the modern 
megalopolis. The spaceships he invents are floating 
cities in themselves, clear prophecies of future life in 
the cosmos. 

The bite of Akston’s social satire is strongest in his 
collages even though they refer only indirectly to the 
people he sets up as targets. As a matter of fact he has 
tried an astonishing number of different media, includ¬ 
ing watercolors, drawings, ceramics and tapestries, in 
order to find the most suitable vehicles for his many 
ideas. 

Akston’s images are figures and structures that have 
emerged from deep layers of memory, only the more 
marvelous because they are forcefully depicted in the 
light and space we are familiar with in our everyday 
world. 

The Norton Gallery and School of Art is pleased to 
present this bold and novel exhibition to its multi-level 
viewers, sure that they will find joy in these works as 
well as orientation in their search for artistic reality. 
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AKSTON : 25 Creative Years 

by Gordon Brown 


Joseph James Akston has led a fabulous life. 
Bom in Warsaw, Poland, during the first decade of 
this century, educated in Europe and the U.S.A., 
Akston attended Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D.C., in preparation 
for a diplomatic career but realistically chose 
business instead. He joined General Motors in their 
foreign operations, became an executive and then 
a successful industrialist. For the past ten years he 
has been Editor-Publisher of a group of art 
magazines. An ardent collector as well as a patron 
of the arts, he serves on the boards of a number of 
museums. He has written an art book, based on his 
own paintings, “The Beginning of the Beginning,” 


Joseph James Akston began painting in the mid 40's, 
taking his first lessons at Jerry Farnsworth's well-known 
school in North Truro, Cape Cod. Farnsworth was a 
traditional painter and Akston was rather disappointed, 
not so much with what he was taught as with the general 
direction of the school as a whole, which seemed to be 
leading him to an artistic dead-end. Besides, like all 
artists in their formative years, Akston also wondered 
above all what direction he, himself, should take. 
Searching for "fresh air" in art he took a sabbatical from 
business and left for Mexico. There he met the great 
Mexican painter Orozco with whom he soon formed a 
close friendship. The chance to see this accomplished 
artist's work and the discussions that enlivened each visit 
to Orozco's studio enriched Akston's thinking about art. 
He saw that Orozco's paintings had social and humanist 
values that were nearly absent in the non-objective and 
non-representational pictures he had seen on his trips to 
the leading museums of modern art throughout the 
world. Nevertheless, there was a great deal of abstract 
design in Orozco's work which was a revelation to 
Akston. Upon his return to New York, he, too, began to 
paint in an abstract style. 

In 1947, he painted Connecticut Driveway (fig. 6), 
which emphasizes the curved rhythmic lines so attractive 


which has just been brought out by the New York 
Publishers, Harry N. Abrams, Inc. 

Worldwide traveler, linguist, bon viveur and 
gourmet, he has nevertheless found time in his 
busy, picturesque life to devote countless hours to 
his first and greatest love, the visual arts. For over 
twenty-five years, he has spent a large part of his 
time painting and sculpting, not to mention 
peripheral ventures into the fields of watercolor, 
collage, ceramics and tapestry. So much for 
Akston the man. The following text treats exclu¬ 
sively of Akston's astonishing accomplishments as 
an artist. 


to modernists. The circular grass plot on the lower right 
of the picture is almost pure plane geometry and the 
hills are solid and significant from the standpoint of 
structure and design. They are certainly not meant to be 
trompe I'oeil representations of nature. The painting is 
bold with no hesitations in handling. Beautiful grada¬ 
tions of blue radiate from a center behind the large 
house, giving remarkable depth to the sky. The modern¬ 
ists would certainly approve of the naivete of this work 
and its fresh unacademic vision. There is no doubt that 
Akston has broken with his early training. 

Naive primitivists such as Douanier Rousseau have 
been among the most influential of painters in creating a 
new view of the world. With other moderns, they 
showed that true sensuousity is not necessarily to be 
found only in traditionally correct paintings of nudes. 
This sensuousness is found in Akston's color and belle 
matiere, that he lays on with such love and appreciation. 
In this sense, his early work is materialistic. Connecticut 
Driveway is to be admired for its paint quality and as a 
thing in itself, rather than as an admirable rendition of 
foliage, sky and asphalt. 

There are many other qualities that good examples of 
modern art, such as this, possess. Akston's Man Without 
a Head (fig. 7), painted in 1960 is cleverly textured to 










8. Follow Me, 1962 
oil on paper, 8 x 5" 


produce a unified, interesting surface that has little to do 
with the skin of a man from the standpoint of 
representation. The modeling of the figure's body is 
simple and "primitive" because it has archaic strength. It 
no longer looks like the work of a naive artist of the 
Rousseau type. The absence of the head in this picture 
draws our attention to other factors: the palette knife 
handling and an antique feeling caused by associations 
with the headless statues of antiquity. Nevertheless, 
there is a grace in the pose of the figure that is 
thoroughly modern. Its freely treated silhouette and 
volume point to future developments in Akston's style. 
Man Without a Head represents the beginning of a series 
of pictures scumbled with bright colors over a black 
background. The black shows through the paint in places 
producing a pleasing optical effect. The paint is mat in 
telling contrast with the shiny black background. The 
marbled coloring of Inspector General (P1.III, fig. 3), 
and Crown Prince (fig. 5, P1.V), typical of Akston's 
work in the early sixties, is extremely fine. The satirical 
nature of Akston's work is now quite evident. The 
strange animal in Inspector General, almost a human 
being, looks plaintively out at a world as strange to him 
as his world is to ours. Follow Me, 1962, (fig. 8) is close 
to caricature but, from the standpoint of stylistic 
development, its importance is due to its experimental 


6. Connecticut Driveway, 1947 
oil on canvas, 30 x 25" 


7. Man Without a Head, 1960 
oil on paper, 9-1/8 x 2-3/4" 
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use of spatter work. Akston is not content with his black 
paper effects, so striking in their monumental simplicity, 
but searches for something new, producing, in this case, 
what might pass for an Impressionistic painting. How¬ 
ever, Akston is indubitably a Surreal Expressionist who 
emphasizes psychological situations, as in Rebuke, 1964 
(fig. 9), in which a shamed son undergoes a paternal 
scolding. 



9. Rebuke, 1964 

oil on paper, 11-1/4 x 8-1/4” 


There are two ways in which these paintings can be 
interpreted. Akston either considers some men to be 
monsters or, in a "be kind to animals" spirit, calls our 
attention to the fact that animals have many truly 
human traits. Most probably, there is a little of both in 
his attitude. Cupid and the Monster (fig. 12) and Birth 
of Venus (fig. 13) both show that monsters are capable 
of love. Family Argument (fig. 14) on the other hand, 
expresses the ugliness of human bickering through the 
deformation of faces rather than through gestures. This 
painting shows a Cubist blockiness as do a few other 
works by Akston, exceptions rather than the rule: 
Calling on Pigo, 1961 (fig. 28, P1.X) and Rock People 
from Outer Space, 1970 (fig. 52). 

Ectoplasmic Apparition, (fig. 62, PI.XVII) is the best 
example of Akston's interest, around 1963—64, in 
mysterious ghostlike forms. The ever so small touch of 
red in this picture is extremely effective. 

During 1970—71 he produced a number of calligraph¬ 
ic paintings in which he skillfully shaped animals like the 


letters of some unknown foreign alphabet. Out of the 
Deep Slime (fig. 90) is a "C" in reverse. Sea Calligraphy 
(fig. 50) defies verbal description except that it is full of 
graceful curving arabesque. Typhoon, (fig. 43), is based 
on a simple spiral. Some of these basically linear designs 
are remarkably luminous, as when Akston strongly 
highlights weird tubular-like creatures. 

He does the same in his underwater series, At the 
Bottom of the Sea, I, II, III (figs. 56, 66, 67) in which 
the highlights produce remarkably realistic phosphor¬ 
escence effects. Spatter work, which darkens these 
paintings and strengthens the effect of the highlights, is 
responsible for their convincing undersea illumination. 

Moon Gazers, 1970 (fig. 10) is a superb example of 
Akston's Mallorca series, mature and technically perfect 
in every detail. It was when he was in Spain, working on 
an assignment from his magazine, that he managed to get 
away for several weeks to Son Vida, on the island of 
Mallorca, and concentrate on painting only. There he 
developed an astonishing ease in handling the palette 
knife as compared to earlier works such as New 
Mammalians, 1968 (fig. 11). Incidentally, New Mammal¬ 
ians is one of a series of twelve paintings which appeared 
in color in Akston's book. The humor in these works is 
not so caustic as in most of the paintings described here. 
Basically, Akston loves elemental animal forms, whether 
his mood be gentle or ironic. What he reveals is the 
essence of animal vitality rather than scientific morph¬ 
ology. 

Above all, Akston seeks liberation from conventional 




10. Moon Gazers, 1970 

oil on paper, 18 x 13-5/8” 
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11. New Mammalians, 1968 
oil on masonite, 8 x 10” 


forms and a more personal expression. In the early 
sixties he began to experiment with surrealism as an art 
in tune with the concerns of today, emphasizing ideas 
about man's role in the universe as well as his psychol¬ 
ogy. Akston's work in this new genre may be called 
"literary" and "intellectual" by the diehard abstraction¬ 
ists. This is therefore the proper moment to comment on 
modern art theory. The reaction against purist ideas 
about art came earlier than many people realize. 
Disappointment with conventional artistic goals, partic¬ 
ularly "art for art's sake," motivated the Dadaists of 
1916 just as it does many artists today. It is obvious that 
the work of Matisse, Braque, most of the Cubists, and 
Delaunay failed to divert the course of world events 
away from Facism, recession and World-wide wars. More 
than that, most of such works failed even to allude to 
such catastrophes. More concerned with human values, 
the Dadaists and, later on, the Surrealists proposed a 
philosophy based on the value of irrationality. The first 
task of Dada was to destroy both traditional and pure 
art in order to start anew. Hence it was Dada that put 
the moustache on Mona Lisa and prepared the way for 
the fur-lined teacup. When Dada became Surrealist, it 


began to build humanistically on the basis of Freud, 
stressing the role of the unconscious. 

Akston's collages La Petite, 1962 (fig. 15) are good 
examples of Dada's stress on the idiosyncracies of the 
human mind which tends to invent anecdotes about the 
diverse objects on display. Practice with these objects 
intensified Akston's sense of humor and encouraged him 
to embolden his color schemes. He found that there is 
no better way to advance in painting than through the 
collage technique. As one object is glued beside another 
it both influences and is influenced by its surroundings 
— all of which made Akston ponder. He realized that 
creation is a matter of selection, with one decision 
following and depending upon another. The living forms 
that he depicted evolved one from another in a similar 
way. Concepts become the important things, quite 
distinct from technique, which the purist art-for-art's 
sake painters emphasized. 

In a sense, too, Nature is abolished in an Akston 
collage, since the emphasis is not on the objects as they 
are (perfectly real) but on the inter-relations between 
objects. Akston will never become a truly naturalistic 
painter. Instead he plays tricks with nature, inventing a 
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12. top left, Cupid and the Monster, 1959 
oil on cardboard, 13-1/2 x 8-1/8" 


13. bottom left. Birth of Venus, 1959 
oil on paper, 8-1/2 x 5-1/2" 


14. right, Family Argument, 1960 
oil on paper, 12-5/8 x 8" 
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new impossible kind of naturalism. In his more Abstract 
Expressionist works, for example, the relation between 
various paint drips suggest figures and scenes, which 
Akston emphasizes and ties together with a few added 
brush strokes. Both his Dada and his Abstract 
Expressionist experiments increased Akston's feeling for 
fantasy and whimsey. In succeeding phases of his work 
he followed Surrealist principles of automatism, compos¬ 
ing as he painted, without previous plan or sketches 
Luminescent Forms, 1962 (fig. 20). This method allows 
for the expression of the rich fullness of the unconscious 
and eliminates the trite culturally acceptable forms that 
offer only the deja vu. Akston's automatism is the 
equivalent of the 'Tree association" and "stream of 
consciousness" methods followed by the Surrealists and 
others in literature and poetry. 

Akston also adopted the biomorphic forms character¬ 
istic of Surrealism. These forms stem from Art Nouveau 
where they imply the principle of growth in plants and 
in floating human hair. Curves were also a mark of this 
school of art. 

Akston's biomorphic imagery can be read in many 
ways. As the viewer's interpretations shift from one 
form to another he becomes aware of constant move¬ 
ment and change. To take an example, the number of 
faces that can be seen in the configurations continually 
increases. On the other hand, faces may disappear as 
they evolve into images of arms, legs, and other bodily 
parts. There are few straight lines in Akston's work and 
rarely any references to calm, rectilinear structures. 
Curves predominate to a remarkable degree. Akston 
paints the world of primitive nature as if straight-edged 
rulers and the post and lintel system had never been 
invented. The geometry of Cubism had little influence 
on his paintings. Cubism is an art of reason whereas 
Akston derives his initial inspiration from the irrational. 
He believes in the superior psychic reality of certain 
forms of association and in the unimpeded undirected 
play of the imagination. Whereas the Cubists and Fauves 
started from selected outside motifs such as guitars and 
studio interiors, and then worked away from them 
toward abstraction, Akston directed his mind inwardly, 
starting from a few tones applied according to chance, 
allowing his mind and hand to develop his thoughts 
spontaneously and freely. As he paints his inner vision, 
the strange apparitions that populate his personal 
mythology appear as in a dream. Their world is elusive 
and illusory, seen only in a brief flash, as .of lightning, 
which then disappears forever, except for the part that 
Akston manages to record. As his art advances tech¬ 
nically, he is able to record more and more. He tries not 
to understand the new reality evolving on his pictorial 
surface while the painting is in process, as this might 
shackle his imagination. He identifies his subjects after 
the entire picture is finished. In the end, the magic of his 
inspiration accomplishes what reason and understanding 
alone never could achieve. 

The practice of automatism does not guarantee an 
artistic result. In Akston's hands, however, after twenty- 
five years of painting and looking at art, the result is 



15. La Petite, 1962 

collage, 13-3/4 x 13-1/2" 


always valid. The superior taste of a talented artist shows 
regardless of his style and subject matter. 

Akston always makes sure that his style suits his 
artistic needs. He rarely uses a brush because it does not 
carry enough paint to assure continuity of line as well as 
of psychic impulses. Rapidity of execution is necessary 
in order to catch the image the instant the mind creates 
it. Akston has found that the palette knife is his perfect 
tool. No other instrument can glide so swiftly over a 
carefully chosen surface. He also finds it helpful to keep 
his principal figures on a large frontal plane where shapes 
can move most freely, avoiding the traditional stress on 
foreground, middle ground and background. 

Akston greatly admires the masters of Surrealism but 
his work differs from theirs. His creations are spontan¬ 
eous and not calculated as is the case, for example, with 
Dali. Akston develops his ideas naturally, as the outward 
expression of inner needs. 

Akston's career as a sculptor began auspiciously 
around 1965—66 with Knight in Armor, (fig. 118), a 
piece in cast aluminum that gives the feel of embattled 
metal rather than literal details. The piece has a 
humorous disjointed quality which suggests that the 
brave warrior may fall apart at any moment — for 
instance, if he is foolish enough to charge an adversary. 
A comment on the machine age can be read into this 
modern Don Quixote, who looks like a man-machine. In 
1966, during his travels in Spain, he met the well-known 
sculptor Pablo Serrano, and began collecting his works. 
The two formed a friendship which must have given 
Akston valuable insights into the problems of sculpture. 

Most of Akston's early sculptures were traditional but 
nonetheless exhibited considerable originality. Last 
Repose, 1966 (fig. 121) offers a change to a more linear 
style. Akston makes his design conform to the natural 
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shape of the stone, establishing a link between the two 
male figures and Nature, that created the original rock. 
The men's bodies are utterly relaxed. Every limb and 
muscle follows the flow of the polished, rounded gray 
Georgia stone. African Maiden, 1967 (fig. 130) treats of 
virginity amusingly. The girl wears a chastity belt and 
her breasts are revealingly encased in armor. It is 
noticeable that the chastity belt could not possibly 
work, placed as it is high around her waist. Although 
Akston specializes in the grotesque, he lends it piquancy 
by pointing out that the most unnatural forms can still 
remain noble and stately. This is true of Young Warrior, 
1968 (fig. 132) inspired by the African artifacts that 
Akston had studied and collected. Head erect, the 
warrior strides forward proudly, with the vigor charac¬ 
teristic of his youth. Leg Man, 1968, (fig. 128) repre¬ 
sents a man whose body consists of a single leg. Here 
there is a surrealist touch which most of his sculpture 
does not have. In view of his numerous surrealist 
paintings this is surprising. The strong modeling of the 
head and the elongated chin are necessary counter¬ 
weights to the verticality of the leg-body. As a modeler, 
Akston profits by bold simplicity. The shadows of the 
mouth and nose are no more than single slashes into the 
original wax. The eyes are piercing stabs under pulled- 
out eyebrows, done apparently in an instant. The rather 
naughty Lolita, 1967 (fig. 16), which represents an old 
man holding a shapely young woman on his knee, and 
Morphogenic Link, 1970, (fig. 135), showing a pair 
riding on the backs of monsters, are successful works in 
the modern Baroque style. This is the style of Rodin and 
Medardo Rosso. In Lolita's case the play of light over 
rugged freely modeled form is its essential characteristic, 
leading the eye upward toward the grimacing faces of 
the comical lovers. This little work is full of merit from 
no matter which angle you look at it. Age shows in the 
old man's back and the twist of the woman's hairdo, 
slightly awry, explains her situation with telling effect. 
Morphogenic Link, instead of pinpointing one center of 
interest, disperses the attention with many vivid high¬ 
lights all over the work. This is as it should be since this 
sculpture represents many personages of equal import¬ 
ance. Akston here becomes a social critic of the first 
order, audaciously pointing to man's tendency to exploit 
his fellow creatures. From an aesthetic point of view this 
sculpture excells in its forceful diagonal action and its 
beautifully irregular silhouette. 


16. Lolita, 1967 

bronze, 10-1/4” high 


On the other hand, Horse, 1971 (fig. 138), Dancer, 
1971 (fig. 139) and Winged Woman, 1971 (fig. 140) are 
applications in sculpture of Akston's linear calligraphic 
style in painting. Akston's repetition of graceful curves 
and angles is full of charm. These pieces also have the 
strong primitive qualities sometimes found in old 
kitchen utensils and andirons. 

The geometric approach, including lines that are 
straight as well as circles, is becoming more frequent in 
Akston's recent wood and plexiglas constructions. In 
these works Akston has wiped the slate clean, as far as 
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16A. Downtown Project 

plexiglass, 15%" high x 11" wide 


the known laws of composition are concerned, in order 
to start anew. The artist's future development in this 
sphere should be of the utmost interest. Like the 
Russian constructivists, Akston expresses the modern 
age through the use of new materials such as plastics and 
looks forward to further influences by art on industry. 
His work resembles modern machines and he has the 
same desire to explore space as modern technologists 
Downtown Project, 1969, (fig. 16A), Lunar Machine 
Tool, 1969, (fig. 17B) and Astral Robot Ship, 1970, (fig. 
144). 

Akston's unique marble, Trinity, 1970 (fig. 148), 
approaches minimal art in its expression of maximum 


power and presence by minimal means. The repetition of 
the same basic unit three times only adds to the effect. 

An unusual piece. Model for an Outdoor Pool 
Sculpture, 1971 (fig. 150), owes nothing to any other 
school or style. Perhaps it comes nearest to Akston's 
own calligraphic sculptures that recall old iron work. His 
pool sculpture has a question mark at the center. From 
this point segments of curved metal strips, organic in 
form, move outward, like aquatic animals crawling and 
multiplying. Akston names this piece Quo Vadis as if 
asking in which direction life is moving. 

Among Akston's watercolors and drawings one notes 
particularly the boneless curved anatomy of the woman 
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17. Lunar Machine Tool 

plexiglass, 7" high 


in Loving Pat, 1970 (fig. 169), the excellent composition 
and fearsome spectre pictured in Apparition, 1969 (fig. 
164), the fine grouping of fantastic figures in Voyeur, 
1959 (fig. 165), the mischievous deviltry of Conundrum, 
1966 (fig. 158), and the novelty of the script-like 
characters represented in Give Us the Answer, 1966 (fig. 
156). 

The Tapestry Section includes The Revelers, 1969 
(fig. 176), handwoven in Madrid under Akston's super¬ 
vision by the same studio weaving for the top Spanish 
artists: Tapies, Saura, Millares and Guinovart. One of the 
puzzles of weaving tapestries is the slow, almost endless 
work that goes into their making for months or even 


years. Yet the artist's tapestry looks as if were made 
with sweeping brush strokes in a quarter of an hour. 

One final surprise. During a prolonged visit to 
Provence, Akston worked with a well-known ceramist 
in his studio at Fontvielle. He painted, fired and glazed 
several sets of interesting dinnerware (figs. 171, 172, 
173. Pis. XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII), which are colorful 
and full of Akston's typical humor. 


This, for the time being, ends the record of twenty-five 
years of Akston's boundless, creative energy and amaz¬ 
ing fertility of artistic invention. 




Oils on paper 
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Opposite page: 

19. top left. Cityscape, 1960 

oil on serrated plastic, 9-3/4 x 7-1/2” 

20. bottom left. Luminescent Forms, 1962 
oil on paper, 9-1/4 x 5-5/8” 


21. top right, Contessa, 1962 

oil on paper, 18-1/2 x 12-3/8” 

22. bottom right. Three Graces, 1961 
silver powder on masonite, 

9-3/4 x 7-5/8” 


23. above, Subterranean Visitor, 1963 
oil on paper, 7-1/2 x 9-3/8” 


24. right. The Critic, 1963 

oil on paper, 9-1/2 x 7-1/2 
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28. PI. X, top left. Calling on Pigo, 1961 30. PI. XII, bottom, Distinguished Visitor, 1961 

oil on paper, 9 x 8” oil on paper, 9-1/2 x 6” 

29. PI. XI, top right. Chess Game, 1961 
oil on paper, 9-1/2 x 6" 
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top left. Dance of the Demons, 1969 
oil on paper, 4-3/4 x 3-3/4” 


bottom left, Typhoon, 1969 
oil on paper, 9 x 6-3/8” 


top right, Evolving Prototype, 1969 
oil on paper, 8-1/2 x 3-1/2” 
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bottom right. Sea Calligraphy, 1970 
oil on paper, 8-7/8 x 8-3/4” 


bottom left, Tubular Man, 1970 
oil on paper, 9-1/2 x 7—1/2” 


top, Europa Riding the Beast, 1970 
oil on paper, 10-1/2 x 14” 
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Deadly Courtship, 1970 
oil on paper, 6-3/4 x 5-1/4' 
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56. top. At the Bottom of the Sea I, 1970 
oil on paper, 10 x 13-1/2” 

57. bottom left. Sun Worshippers, 1970 
oil on paper, 9-5/8 x 7-1/2” 

58. bottom right. Crustaceans at Play, 1970 
oil on paper, 8-1/2 x 7-1/2” 
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60. bottom, In Pursuit, 1970 
oil on paper, 13 x 18” 


top, Probing (Homage to Giacometti), 1970 
oil on paper, 13 x 18” 
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61. PI. XVI, Patriarch of the Jungle, 1962 
oil on gesso board, 15 x 11-1/4” 
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62. PI. XVII, Ectoplasmic Appariation, 1964 
oil on paper, 11 -1 /4 x 8-1 12 ” 
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Opposite page: 


63. 

top left, Recoil, 1970 
oil on paper, 10-1/4 x 9" 

66. 

top, At the Bottom of the Sea II, 1970 
oil on paper, 18-3/4 x 20-1/2" 

64. 

top right. The Frolic, 1970 
oil on paper, 17-3/4 x 15-1/4" 

67. 

bottom, At the Bottom of the Sea III, 1970 

oil on paper, 12-1/2 x 19-1/2" 

65. 

bottom, Paternal Approval, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-1/4 x 18-1/2" 
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69. PI. XIX, bottom, Hasty Departure, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-1/2 x 10" 
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bottom, Dance Macabre, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-3/4 x 18-1 /4 


72. top left, I Beseech You, 1970 
oil on paper, 18-1/2 x 13-1/4" 

73. top right, Threat, 1970 74. 

oil on paper, 17 x 15" 


top. Bizarre Gathering, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-1/4 x 18-1/2" 


bottom. Interrogation, 1970, 
oil on paper, 13-5/8 x 18" 


Opposite page: 75. 


















82. left, Awaiting the Dawn, 1971 
oil on paper, 13-1/4 x 17-1/4” 


center, Family Visit, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-1/8 x 18-1/4” 


top. In Defense of his Mate, 1970 
oil on paper, 13-1/2 x 19” 
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top. Strange “How Do You Do" 1971 

oil on paper, 9 x 9-3/4" 

bottom. Reaching an Understanding, 1971 
oil on paper, 8-1/2 x 9-3/4" 
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87. above. Fancy Meeting You Here!, 1971 
oil on paper, 13-1/2 x 10-1/2” 


88. right. Havoc, 1971 

oil on paper, 9-5/8 x 7-1/2” 
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96. PI. XXII, top left, Bird of Prey, 1971 
oil on paper, 7-1/2 x 8-5/8" 


97. PI. XXIII, bottom left, Sinners, 1971 
oil on paper, 9-3/4 x 7-3/8" 


98. PI. XXIV, bottom right, I Want You, 1971 
oil on paper, 9-3/4 x 7-3/4" 
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104. top. Power Struggle on the Moon I, 1971 
oil on paper, 7-1 /4 x 11-1 /4" 

105. bottom. Power Struggle on the Moon II, 1971 
oil on paper, 7 x 11-1/4" 
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Opposite page: 106. PI. XXVIII, Marine Life I, 1971 
oil on paper, 12-3/8 x 9-1/4" 


107. PI. XXIX, Marine Life II, 1971 
oil on paper, 11-1/4 x 9-1/2" 






108. Marine Phosphorescence, 1971 

oil on paper, 19-1/2 x 30" 


108. Marine Phosphorescence, 1971 

oil on paper, 19-1/2 x 30 


109. I'm Feelin' Full Quart, 1962 
collage, 23 x 9-3/4" 
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AKSTO! 


110. left, Yale, 1963 
collage, 20-1 /2 x 7” 

111. right, Saks Fifth Avenue, 1963 
collage, 18x4” 
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112. Park Avenue Hostess, 1963 
collage, 18 x 8-1/2" 


Poem 

by De Hirsh Margules 

When Akston’s friend, De Hirsh Margules, 
the well-known Bohemian, poet, journalist 
and painter, first saw “Park Avenue 
Hostess, ” it inspired him to write a poem on 
the spot, to honor it. 

De Hirsh Margules, who died a few years 
ago, was very active in the Greenwich Village 
art circles and especially known for his keen 
appreciation of work of other artists. 

Park Avenue Hostess 


Park Avenue treasure hunting 
Gleefully, with sweet elegance 
Gracefully set in silver and candles 
Dining, with high mortgage income 

Assuring, of course, 

The A. B. and C. rows 

Of choicest seats 

For the smart first-nighters 

The 21 Heart Club comes of age 
Endowing dinners to beggars 
For the memory of noble deeds 
Performed zestfully by forefathers 

Champagne and truffles 
Noon after noon, with loveliness 
To the quizzing middlebrows 
Truly New York’s entertainment guide 

Keep the diary fresh 
Keep the cocktails flowing 
Pencil and pen, and a few 
Smooth chasers in reserve 


Our dear ladies primping 
In their gorgeous negligees 
Half-waking for the Triple A 
Pep-pills to soothe afterwards 


It all works beautifully 
And massage is essential 
When ambidextrity, talented 
Becomes Electra 


Did I see our ladies 
Conversing with ghosts? 

Do they know what to look for 
To make them glad? 


Is it the breakfast nook 
Delightful and cozy, 
With Bloody Marys 
To sober up? 


Akston, the wraith 
Masqueraded in a block 
Of plastic translucence 
Watches closely ... 

Having invited to the reception 
Pseudo and cafe society, and 
Those professional villains 
Who attend every gorging 

Buffet and entertainment 
Remained until the bar closed 
And then the butler advised 
On future plans, love and extra ... 

All guests departed. Quietly 
Akston picked the pieces up 
And rearranged them in a permanent form 
As a memento of plenty, amid suffering. 
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113. top. So Sad, 1963 
collage, 11-1/4 x 20-1/4" 

114. bottom, Cuban Affair, 1963 
collage, 11-1/4 x 24" 
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117. Oh, Havana!, 1963, 

collage, 25-3/4 x 13-1/2' 
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63 . 



Knight in Armor, 1966 
cast aluminum, 19” high 


Sculptures 











66 . 



top left, Anguish, 1967 
bronze, 7-1 /2” high 


bottom left, Fear, 1967 
bronze, 6-3/4” high 


top right. Head of a Russian Moujik, 196 
bronze, 7-1/2” high 


bottom right. Head of a Young Negro 
bronze, 5-1/2” high 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127 . 
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131. above, Head of an Ancient Warrior, 1968 
black Georgia stone, 18-1/2” high 


Opposite page: 

133. top, Artist in Studio, 1968 
bronze relief, 11 x 8” 


132. right. Young Warrior, 1968 
bronze, 13-1/2” high 


134. bottom. Refugees, 1968 
bronze relief, 11 x 8” 
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142. top, Intra-Stellar Rocket Ship, 1969 
plexiglas, 11” high, 13” long 


Opposite page: 144. top, Astral Robot Ship, 1970 
plexiglas, 14” high, 13” long 


143. bottom, Lunar Excavator X2, 1969 
plexiglas, 14-1/2” high, 18” long 


145. bottom. Orbital Power Station, 1970 
plexiglas, 10-1/2” high, 16-1/2” long 
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150. top. Model for an Outdoor Pool 
Sculpture, 1971, bronze, 8-1/2" 
h «gh, 29” long 

151. center. Model for Interplanetary 
Space Ship, 1971, wood, 22” long 

152. bottom, Model for a Monument 
in Granite, 1971, wood, 20” high 
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Watercolors 


155. PI. XXXIV, Two Faces in Unison, 1968 
watercolor, 10-5/8 x 6-5/8" 
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156. above. Give Us the Answer, 1966 
watercolor, 11-1/2 x 7-3/4” 

157. right. Eerie Creatures, 1967 
watercolor, 11-3/4 x 3”* 
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160. right,The Skeptic, 1968 
watercolor, 12x9" 


159. above. Snub Nose, 1968 
watercolor, 9 x 6-1/4” 
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164. left, Apparition, 1969 
watercolor, 6 x 5-1/2” 


163. top. Enchanted Forest, 1969 
watercolor 8-1 /2 x 11-1 /2" 

















166. Choosing the Bride, 1967 

pen and ink and wash, 10-3/8 x 7-3/4' 
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167. Two Savants from Toledo (Homage to El Greco), 1968 
pencil & wash on antique parchment, 11-3/4 x 7-3/4" 










171. PI. XXXV, top. Two Plates, 1968 
glazed ceramic, 11 x 12" 


172. PI. XXXVI, center. Two Plates with Salad 
Bowl, 1968, glazed ceramic, 11 x 12" 


173. PI. XXXVII, bottom, Two Plates, 1968 
glazed ceramic, 11x12" 


Ceramics 


1970 

- 1 / 2 " 
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176. Revelers, 1969 

hand loomed tapestry, 
approx. 10-1/2' high x 8' wide 
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177. PI. XXXVIII, Artist in Studio, 1969 

hand loomed tapestry, approx. 7' high x 9' wide 
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178. PI. XXXIX, Big Red Dragon, 1970 

hand loomed tapestry, approx. 12' high x 10' wide 


mm 
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